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So many requests are received for suggestions as to study courses in the problems of modern life that the Depart- 
ment is offering in this issue a review of recent text books and study outlines that are available for general use. The 
classification, summaries and comment are chiefly the work of Dr. B. S. Winchester, Secretary of the Federal Council’s 


Commission on Christian Education—Tue EpIror. 


Introductory 


Significant and far-reaching changes are taking place 
over the whole field of education, changes in educational 
philosophy, method and organization. These changes are 
by no means confined to the processes of secular education 
but are profoundly influencing religious education as 
well. The educational program of the church is constantly 
expanding. 
© Hundreds of schools are experimenting with the newer 

educational methods—the discussion method, the project 
method, the socialized recitation. The objectives are 
changing, relatively less emphasis being laid upon dogmatic 
and informational courses with subject matter to be memo- 
rized, and increasing emphasis upon the ethical aspects 
of teaching and the cultivation of definite attitudes and 
habits through actual group experience and activity. 

It is becoming more and more clear that education must 
not only be adapted to the needs of the individual and 
that these needs vary with age and the local situation, but 
that religious teaching must be more closely integrated 
with the rest of the pupil’s experience. This integration 
is taking place, first within the church itself, as its vari- 
ous teaching agencies—Sunday school, young people’s 
society, mission-study class—are drawn together in a com- 
mon program. Further integration is bound to come as 
those agencies for which the local church is directly re- 
sponsible are drawn closer to other allied agencies, oper- 

ting upon the same children and youth in the local com- 
munity, such as the public school, Y. M. and Y. W. C. A., 
the Scouts and the Camp-Fire. 

These newer types of teaching require a more highly 
skilled and professional type of teacher and administrator. 
New schools for the training of teachers and officers are 
being established. Community training schools, summer 
schools, departments of religious education in colleges and 
seminaries are multiplying. Tests, which are no longer 
mere memory tests, are being devised. 

In order to aid the churches in making adjustment to 
these changes and to enable them to take advantage of 
the new opportunities, denominations are reorganizing their 
educational agencies, so that societies, boards and depart- 
ments which formerly were distinct and autonomous are 
being combined into one general board of religious educa- 
tion, capable of dealing with the educational task of the 
church in all its diversity and complexity, yet with a con- 
sistent and unified policy. Thus, while uniformity and 


rigidity of standardization still persist, there is a hopeful 
trend toward variety, adaptation, local initiative and pur- 
posefulness, social effectiveness and cooperation. 

These changes are reflected in recent courses of study 
and text-book literature which are coming not only from 
the presses of denominational publishing houses but from 
many of the commercial publishers as well. It would be 


impossible in the space at our command to make an 
exhaustive list even of the titles that are appearing. Men- 
tion is made of only a few of those which are typical of 
the movements now going on. 


I. Problem-Discussion Courses 


1. Right Living, a Discussion Course for Boys and 
Girls, by Maurice J. Neuberg, Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1925, $1.25; paper, $0.75. Teacher’s 
manual, paper, $0.75. The basis of this course is a series 
of stories of life situations of boys and girls of junior high 
school age. The course covers twenty-six sessions. The 
program for each session consists of: the situation, con- 
taining an ethical or religious problem; analysis of the 
situation by means of questions which bring the problem 
into sharp relief; different ways of solving the problem, 
suggested with questions to start discussion; references 
from the Bible and other literature, to throw light upon 
the problem; an outline for further study, with additional 
references to literature and a prayer for daily use. The 
course may be used in either Sunday or weekday session. 

2. What Docs Christ Expect of Young People Today? 
by T. H. P. Sailer, First Series and Second Series, Boston, 
Pilgrim Press, 1926, including teacher’s manual and pupil’s 
assignments $0.75, or pupil’s assignments alone, $0.25. 
These courses provide material for twenty-four and 
twenty-five sessions, respectively, consisting of a story of 
a life situation, accompanied by questions for group dis- 
cussion and biblical references bearing upon the problem. 
In the teacher’s section are valuable suggestions for lead- 
ing the discussion into profitable channels. The course is 
adapted to the junior high school age, and may be used 
in either Sunday or weekday classes. 

3. Jesus and the Problems of Life, by Sidney A. 
Weston, Boston, Pilgrim Press, 1926. The problems which 
Jesus faced are studied, the situation discussed, and in the 
light of his example the problems of boys and girls today 
are analyzed. The course covers thirteen sessions, and is 
adapted for young people’s use. 
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4. Christian Fellowship Among the Nations, a Discus- 
sion Course for Young People and Adults, by Jerome 
Davis and Roy B. Chamberlin, Boston, Pilgrim Press, 
1925, $0.25, library package of reference material $1.50. 
This course provides for thirteen or more sessions. Each 
session begins with a description of a life situation and a 
problem. An investigation of the problem is called for 
and reference material indicated. The group then pro- 
ceeds to think through the problem step by step, to a satis- 
factory conclusion. This is one of the best recent courses 
on world peace. 

5. Pilgrim Country Life Study Outlines, by Ralph A. 
Felton, Boston, Pilgrim Press; paper, $0.15. This is a 
series of discussion questions, enough for nine sessions, 
based upon Dwight Sanderson’s book, The Farmer and 
His Community, being number eight in a series of similar 
outlines. At the end of each chapter are suggestions for 
practical activities and movements, appropriate for the 
local community to undertake, and growing out of the dis- 
cussions. The outlines may be used in young people’s, 
men’s or women’s discussion groups. 

6. The Church and Social Relations, by Hubert C. 
Herring and Benson Y. Landis, Boston, Pilgrim Press, 
1926, $1.00. This is a text for discussion groups and 
church school classes, based on the statement of social 
ideals of the Congregational churches. The method con- 
sists in the examination of one of these pronouncements 
in each of the thirty-nine sessions. Discussion topics are 
provided dealing with possible controversial issues. Fact 
material and quotations from various writers are supplied, 
as an aid to further thought and a wider grasp of the 
problems under consideration. In spite of the brevity of 
this material, the authors have succeeded in preparing a 
very stimulating course upon matters of vital social impor- 
tance and timely interest. 

7. The Search for Peace, An Outline for the Study 
of Methods Toward Peace, for leaders of forums and dis- 
cussion groups, by Laura T. Boyer. The National Coun- 
cil of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 281 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York, 1924, $0.25. <A series of outlines for four 
sessions, dealing with the necessity of a warless world, 
the ideals that create a warless world, the concrete tasks 
that will end war and the responsibility of Christians for 
the promotion of methods toward peace. <A _ valuable 
bibliography is included. 

8. The Jnquiry (National Conference on the Christian 
Way of Life, 129 East 52d Street, New York City) has 
specialized in developing a technique for discussion. Sev- 
eral courses have been issued in which this technique has 
been followed. Why the Church? is the arresting title of 
one volume, in which the group is led to consider frankly 
and fearlessly the various functions of the church in 
relation to the community, the nation and the world at 
large. In another volume, And Who Is My Neighbor? the 
discussion grows out of various actual situations in which 
are described the conflicts and problems arising from race 
prejudice, race hatred and race discrimination. A similar 
study, All Colors, seeks to arrive at a better understanding 
of woman’s part in race relations. Five outlines on inter- 
national issues are provided in What Makes Up My Mind 
on International Questions? The volumes are attractively 
bound in cloth and may also be had in paper editions. 

9. The Teaching Church, by B. S. Winchester and 
Erwin L. Shaver, Boston, Pilgrim Press, 1926, $0.25, 
library package, $1.50. In this discussion course material 
for thirteen sessions is provided, dealing with aims, 
recruiting, curriculum, organization, equipment, methods, 


teacher-training, tests, finances, correlation and progress. 
Each session opens with descriptions of concrete situa- 
tions which are analyzed and studied and discussed. Not 
least valuable are the lists for collateral reading and the 
suggestions for laboratory work in which the principles 
and conclusions arrived at in discussion are made effective 
in the local school. 


II. Project Courses 


1. The Project Principle in Religious Education, by 
Erwin L. Shaver, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1924, $2.75. This volume consists of two parts. Part I, 
in twelve chapters, sets forth the theory of project-teach- 
ing, as applied to religious education. Part II contains 
descriptions of seventy-seven projects suitable for th 
different age groups, from beginners to adults. Part II is 
also bound separately in paper at $1.00. Part I is also 
issued, revised and reprinted, as a separate volume, in 
cloth at $1.50. 

The same press has issued, by the same author, elab- 
orated plans for six young people’s projects: Christian 
World Builders, Christian Young People and World 
Friendship, A Christian’s Life Work, Young People and 
the Church, A Christian’s Attitude Toward the Press and 
A Christian’s Recreation. As distinguished from the 
series of separate lessons in the courses of study common- 
ly used in Sunday schools, these projects provide for teach- 
ing in larger units, extending over several sessions—twelve 
or thirteen—all organically related to the purpose of the 
project. The activities of the whole group are enlisted, 
cooperatively, in carrying out the project. Thus the social 
values of the teaching are enhanced. J 

2. Projects in World Friendship, by John Leslie Lob- 
ingier, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1925, $1.75. 
Here are described fourteen projects for children of 
primary and junior age and for young people in junior and 
senior high school. The author believes that friendship 
between individuals and groups of different races or social 
classes may best be developed through cooperation in 
friendly and helpful enterprises. 

3. Adventures in Habit-Craft, by Henry Park Schauf- 
fler, New York, Macmillan Company, $2.00. Here is a 
useful adaptation of the project method to character educa- 
tion through handcraft. “Each one of the seventeen 
private or social habits proposed for incorporation into a 
good character in this book is first approached through 
the vestibule of a moral fibre test.” Thus, the session may 
begin with consideration of the stories of actual situations, 
involving, let us say, the problem of honesty. The situa- 
tions, and the appropriate and possible ideals, are the 
analyzed into their concrete elements. Stories, from t 
Bible and elsewhere, are told, or read. Terse proverbs and 
paraphrases are sought for expressing the underlying 
truth. Then, through some device for constructive manual 
activity, the habit-model is symbolized and objectified. 
While the emphasis is upon somewhat abstract virtues, the 
material is suggestive for teachers in Sunday and week- 
day schools. 


III. Case Studies 
1. The Junior, by Ernest J. Chave, Chicago, University 


of Chicago Press, 1925, $1.25. Instead of the lists of 


descriptions of “characteristics and interests” such as used 
to be included in the introductions to graded lessons for 
juniors, we have here a study of the actual life situations 
of boys and girls and the problems that grow out of them. 
These situations have to do with the distribution of time, 
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with school life, physical development, reading, plays and 
games, home, church and community. They involve prob- 
lems of obedience, cooperation, honesty, reverence, cour- 
tesy, temper, etc. In them are developed desires, ambitions, 
fears, hates; the values of life and attitudes toward them. 
A very interesting and suggestive interpretation of the 
experience of boys and girls. 

2. Varieties of Adolescent Experience, by E. Leigh 
Mudge, New York, Century Co., $1.75. This study is 
based upon a large number of autobiographical sketches 
written by college students in which they describe their 
experiences in early adolescence. These experiences are 
grouped together in such a way as to facilitate their in- 

rpretation as symptoms and ear-marks of adolescent 

velopment. While the author arrives at many of the 
generalizations regarding youth which are already familiar 
to students of adolescent psychology, the abundance of 
concrete material gives life and color to what otherwise 
might become dry abstraction. 

3. Case Studies for Teachers of Religion, by Goodwin 
B. and Gladys H. Watson, New York, Association Press, 
1926, $3.00. The point of view of the authors is indicated 
in a quotation upon the fly leaf, from Prof. Dewey’s 
Democracy and Education: “There can be no discovery 
of a method without cases to be studied. The method is 
derived from observation of what actually happens, with a 
view to seeing that it happens better next time.” The 
problems of class discipline, real learning, transfer of 
learning, church and Sunday-school relationship, theo- 
logical ideas, pupil participation and control, expressional 


first hand, by focussing the attention upon concrete 
ituations in which these problems occur. 

Not only is each session introduced by a situation, but 
more than half of the volume consists of descriptions of 
additional situations—over 300 of them—which serve as 
source material for study by the teacher. Here is a new 
and promising approach for those who desire to improve 
their theory and practice of teaching. 


@ ii worship, abnormality and tests, are all studied 


IV. Information Courses 


1. Our Templed Hills, by Ralph A. Felton, New York, 
Missionary Education Movement, 1926, cloth, $1.00, 
paper, $0.60. “The Church and Rural Life” is suggested 
this year by the Missionary Education Movement as one 
of the major topics of study by those interested in mis- 
sions. Professor Felton’s book supplies information for 
the study of groups in summer conferences, local churches, 
etc. Out of a long and rich experience he marshals in- 

rmation on changing rural life, the Christian program 
or the new rural life, the possibilities of work in the 
local parish, the development of leadership for the new 
rural church, the need of a national rural church policy. 
He tells of the ordinary conditions in rural parishes and 
then describes a half dozen churches whose programs are 
a challenge to rural workers elsewhere. The book is well 
illustrated and contains a selected bibliography. 

It has been contended that the country church has re- 
ceived more adequate study than any other rural institu- 
tion, but that it has not yet begun to respond to the chang- 
ing order in which it lives. Professor Felton’s book 
should help to stimulate that response, particularly if it 
is read by the city church public and the administrators of 
home mission boards. 


2. Beyond City Limits, by F. D. Goodwin, New York, 
National Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
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1926, $0.60. The author, who is secretary for rural work 
of the National Council of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, has produced a work largely drawn from well- 
known sources of data about rural church conditions. It is 
a study course written primarily for consumption within 
a great religious body which tends to be urban-minded and 
consciously or unconsciously to regard its mission as 
urban. Dr. John G. Murray, the presiding bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, writes the introduction. 

3. An Integrated Program of Religious Education, by 
W. A. Harper, New York, Macmillan Company, 1926, 
$1.75. President Harper has here presented a picture of 
religious education as it will appear if and when all the 
sixteen interdenominational, the eighteen non-denomina- 
tional and the fourteen denominational organizations en- 
gaged in providing and promoting religious education pro- 
grams are finally brought together into unity. The book 
is a serious study of the problems involved in this much- 
to-be-desired integration. 

4, Alcohol and the New Age, by Deets Pickett, New 
York, Methodist Book Concern, 1926, $0.75. This elective 
course for young people is one of the series of Studies in 
Christian Living, which forms a part of the curriculum 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The author, Deets 
Pickett, is research secretary of the Board of Temperance, 
Prohibition and Public Morals. The course provides 
material for thirteen sessions, and discusses the physio- 
logical effects of alcohol, the social and economic aspects 
of the liquor problem and the relation of the Christian 
citizen to law observance. It is a vigorous presentation 
of the argument for prohibition and law enforcement. 


V. Correlated Courses 


1. The American Baptist Publication Society, 1701-1703 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., has issued in one series 
of text books material for a Sunday session, a weekday 
session and a worship session. The series is based upon 
the international graded lesson outline and is known as the 
Keystone Three-Session School Series. Courses are pro- 
vided for nine grades, three each in the primary, junior 
and intermediate departments. Each course runs from 
October to June and may be had in quarterly units, either 
in paper or cloth binding. Pupils’ notebooks are supplied 
for courses III, 1V and VII. The weekday material con- 
sists of additional story and study material, and sugges- 
tions for interpreting into play and service activities of 
the child the truth contained in the material for Sunday. 
In the worship program an attempt is made to emotionalize 
this truth and give expression to it in hymns, prayers and 
acts of devotion and loyalty. 

2. The Congregational Publishing Society, 14 Beacon 
Street, Boston, has issued a course, At School with the 
Great Teacher, by Jeanette E. Perkins, in collaboration 
with Frances E. Danielson, 1924, $2.50. This course is 
built around the special needs and problems facing eight- 
year-old children and provides material for Sunday and 
weekday sessions. Weekday stories and activities are 
related to the program of the preceding Sunday and lead 
up to that of the next Sunday, thus providing for a certain 
continuity of experience. The worship material grows 
naturally out of the experience of both days but is pre- 
sented in such a way as to allow of much flexibility in 
actual use, as may be best adapted to the requirements of 
different situations. 


Here is fresh material, arranged with reference to the 
actual problems of children, and accompanied by a running 
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description of the ways in which children responded to the 
instruction given in two or three experimental schools. It 
is the record of actual experience in teaching, a suggestive 
source book, rather than a text book to be slavishly fol- 
lowed. 

3. Project Lessons on the Gospel of Mark, by Nellie 
Content Kimberly Wadhams, illustrated, New York, 
Century Co., 1926, $2.25, undertakes to correlate the work 
of the seventh-grade children with that of the public 
school, “Assuming that the Sunday school will offer the 
cutomary course in the life of Christ,” this course attempts 
to provide for the enrichment of the work done on Sunday, 
“both in depth and background, by making use of the 
materials and methods of public education.” 

This is not a text book but a teacher’s plan-book, the 
outgrowth of experience with a Sunday-school class in 
teaching the Gospel of Mark. The class met in weekday 
sessions of an hour or more to inquire “What difference 
did Jesus Christ make in the world?” The course pro- 
vides for worship, an introductory talk by the teacher, class 
discussion, constructive handwork, and supervised study. 

4. The Board of Christian Education of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U. S. A., Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia, has been working out a unified program of 
religious education in which an attempt has been made to 
correlate the work of the Sunday school with that of other 
church agencies. As an illustration of the method, refer- 
ence is here made to /ntermediate Topics, containing sug- 
gestions for the conduct of the meetings of the intermediate 
young people’s Society of Christian Endeavor (junior high 
school age) ; and Senior Topics, for the meetings of the 
senior society (ages fifteen to seventeen). 

The Intermediate Topics are intended to run parallel to 
the departmentally graded course for the Sunday school 
with lessons in Mark on the life of Jesus. The correlation 
does not lie within the field of subject matter, but is de- 
signed to broaden the interpretation of the lesson material 
and its application to daily life and the spirit of worship. 
The theme running through the topics is “Loyalty”— 
which is discussed in its various aspects as home loyalty, 
school loyalty, loyalty to one’s self, loyalty to country, to 
friends, to the church, to Christ and the Kingdom of God. 
In a similar manner, the Senior Topics are related to the 
Sunday-school lessons for the senior department. They 
emphasize the social and missionary aspects of the Chris- 
tian life—temperance, social living, world peace, happiness, 
leadership, etc. Within this scheme are included life situa- 
tions, personal problems, the preparation of orders of wor- 
ship, acts of Christian service and topics for special study. 
Reference is also made to programs for clubs of boys and 
girls, indicating further possibilities for correlation. 

5. The need of closer correlation between the program 
of the Boy Scouts and the program of the local church has 
long been felt. A plan has at last been worked out by a 
joint committee of scout and church leaders and is now 
offered for tentative and experimental use. The Standard 
Church Troop, issued by The Protestant Committee on 
Scouting, Room 856, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
contains a statement of minimum requirements for a 
standard church troop, a suggested program of individual 
achievements, patrol projects and troop projects leading 
to the award of a church bar to each scout in a standard 
troop. Parallel to the church year program, month by 
month, are special features of seasonal emphasis in the 
scout year program. 
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VI. Enrichment and Appreciation Courses 


1. Storics of Shepherd Life, by Elizabeth Miller Lob- 
ingier, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1924, $1.50, 
(envelope of materials for pupil, $0.78) is a course for 
primary grades. It consists of thirty-six lessons built 
around the life activities of the early Hebrew shepherds, 
and may be used in either Sunday or weekday sessions. 
Through stories, drawing, notebooks, sand-table work, 
dramatization, modeling, weaving, spinning, collecting, con- 
structing, the teacher is to develop in the pupil appreciation 
of the lives of a considerable group of the human family. 


2. Hebrew Home Life, by the same author and pub- 
lisher, $1.50, with Children’s Reader, $0.90, is designed for - 
third-grade pupils, in Sunday, weekday and vacatioM@e 
schools, to follow the course on Shepherd Life. It is in- 
tended to give the child an appreciation of the Hebrew 
home and a realization of the growth of religious forms 


and practices of the Hebrew people out of the simple 
affairs of their home life. 


3. The Missionary Education Movement has issued a 
series of booklets full of interest for very little children: 
Ah Fu, a Chinese River Boy; Kembo, a Little Girl of 
A frica; The Three Camels, a Story of India; and Esa, a 
Little Boy of Nazareth; all published by Friendship Press, 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York. These are charming little 
stories by English authors, to be read in the home by 
parents to children of three to five years of age. 


4. Another series, by Mary Entwhistle, is offered by 
the Missionary Education Movement, New York, for chil 
dren of primary age—The Book of Babies; The Book of 
Other Babies; The Book of an Indian Baby; The Book 
of a Chinese Baby; The Book of an African Baby; and 
The Book of Island Babies. These are illustrated, contain- 
ing about 50 pages, and priced at 40 cents each. 


5. Musa, Son of Egypt, by Mary Entwhistle and Jean- 
ette E. Perkins, Friendship Press, 150 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, 1926, $0.75, paper $0.50, presents material for ten 
sessions, for Sunday or weekday. It has carefully worked 
out, yet elastic, programs, consisting of games, pictures, 
stories, conversations, songs, dramatizations, handwork 
and exhibits—a fascinating course for the primary grades. 


6. Friends of the Caravan Trails, by Elizabeth Harris, 
New York, Friendship Press, 1926, $0.75, paper $0.50, is 
designed for juniors, and is intended to develop in the 
pupil an appreciation of the Moslem people and the Moslem 
religion, by helping them to see how Moslems meet the 
problems of every-day life which children in America ale_9 
have to meet. The program for the Sunday or weekd 
session includes handwork, worship, stories, service activ- 
ities, assigned study, imaginary journeys, reports, drama- ” 
tization, letter-writing to real children in Moslem lands, 
etc. An interesting feature is the “true-false test” with 
which the course is introduced, and another to be given 
when the course is half over. Abundant reference material 
is provided for the teacher. 


NOTE: The 1926 Index of the INFoRMATION SERVICE 
will be sent on request, free of charge. The Department 


will also supply a binder for INFORMATION SERVICE, price 
25 cents. 
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